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The  poetry  of  Marjorie 
Piokthall 


l^ije  ^oetrp  of  iHarjorte  l^ttfetfjall 

(Extracts  from  the  Lincoln    Hutton    Essay    for    1922-1923) 


IF  among  Canadian  poets  few  have  pos- 
sessed those  full  sympathies  and  the 
wide  sweep  of  the  imagination  w^hich 
would  endow  them  with  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing thoughts  and  images  of  world- 
wide significance,  there  has  been  vouch- 
safed the  minor  music  of  pleasing  nation- 
al singers  in  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  full  organ  tones  of  the  noblest 
world  poets.  From  the  mass  of  mediocre 
men,  who  can  be  singled  out  as  the  leaders 
in  Canadian  poetry?  Three  men  are  pre- 
eminent for  distinctive  style,  melody  and 
graceful  expression,  and  with  these  three 
may  be  ranked  Marjorie  Lowrey  Christie 
Pickthall.  As  a  lyricist  she  almost  equals 
Carman,  as  a  nature  poet  she  rivals  Lamp- 
man,  and  as  a  stjdist  compares  favorably 
with  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 
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The  pedantic  may  discover  the  excellen- 
cies or  deficiencies  of  her  style  and  techni- 
que, but  they  cannot  fathom  the  secret  of 
her  charm.  It  is  too  rare  and  elusive  to 
be  bound  by  ordinary  formulae.  Person- 
ality ever  baffles  analysis,  and  it  was  the 
personality  of  Marjorie  Pickthall  which 
coloured  and  enriched  all  her  literary 
work.  To  an  ordinary  observer  she  might 
have  seemed  a  quiet  bookish  Canadian 
woman  of  English  birth,  but  those  who 
knew  her  best  were  attracted  by  her  pecu- 
liarly sweet  and  winsome  character. 
Bright,  frank,  keen,  fun-loving,  day- 
dreaming spirit  she  was,  she  tinctured  the 
commonplace  with  an  essence  of  the  di- 
'•/ine. 

From     a     life-long     friend     we     learn 


that  literature  absorbed  her  soul,  but  this 
seems  an  exaggeration.  Writing  was  her 
true  vocation,  but  the  beautiful  in  words 
is  but  one  phase  of  the  universal  beauty 
in  which  her  being  delighted.  All  forms 
of  true  art  intrigued  her  fancy,  but  the 
artistic  in  nature  Had  its  especial  appeal. 
She  used  to  love  to  ramble  in  unfre- 
quented bj^-ways  along  the  fringes  of  the 
city  in  search  of  hidden  loveliness  acces- 
sible to  all  but  precious  to  the  few.  Even 
those  in  sympathy  with  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  out-of-doors  were  often  astonished 
by  Miss  Pickthall's  powers  of  discernment 
on  these  tramps.  Everyday  sights,  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  woods,  flowers 
and  fields,  the  very  roadside,  under  the 
impulse  of  her  imagination  put  on  a  new 
mantle  of  romance  and  beauty.  Though 
few  of  her  poems  are  directly  descriptive, 
the  impressions  of  her  contacts  with  na- 
ture are  introduced  suggestively  in  all  her 
work.  A  typical  illustration  of  the  use 
she  made  of  nature  is  found  in  Improvisa- 
iion  on  the  Flute. 

S\he  crouches  with  her'  hreast  against 
darkness, 

And  hides  as  a  hare  in  the  meadows  of 
night. 

It  covers  her  like  long  grass 

Whose  Mossom  is  all  of  stars; 

Crocus-stars,  stars  of  anemone. 

Where  cling  the  moths  that  are  the  long- 
ings of  men. 

During  the  early  j^ears  of  her  life  she 
was  "in  love  with  this  green  earth"  with 
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a  love  as  deep,  as  tender,  and  as  pagan 

as  Lamb's.     She  gave  no  hint  of  having 

felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  tvith  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused 

Whose    dwelling    is    the    light    of    setting 

suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All   thinking   things,     all  objects     of   all 

thoughts 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 
—but  revelled  wholly  in  the  romantic 
outward  beauty  of  the  world.  Her  pagan 
atmosphere,  then,  is  not  the  product  of 
a  non- Christian  attitude  so  much  as  of  an 
intense  emotion  for  the  beautiful  as  it 
exists  on  earth.  "The  vexing  problem  of 
existence  throughout  eternity  did  not  stir 
her,  heart  and  soul.  To  her.  Beauty  was 
the  Immortal. 

Beauty  is  still  immortal  in  our  eyes; 
When  sways  no   more   the  spirit -haunted 

reed, 
W^hen  the  tvild  grape  shall  huild 
No  more  her  canopies, 
When   blows     no   more     the     moon-gray 

thistle  seed, 
When  the  last  bell  has  lulled  the  white 

flocks  horns, 
When  the  last  eve  has  stilled 
The  wandering  wing  and  touched  the  dy- 
ing foam. 
When  the  last  moon  burns  low,  and,  spark 

by  spark 
The  'little  worlds  die  out  along  the  dark,— 
Beauty  that  rosed  the  moth-wing,  touched 

the  land 
With   clover-horns     and     delicate     faint 

floivers, 
Beauty  that   bade  the  showers 
Beat  on  the  violet's  face. 
Shall    hold    the    eternal    heavens    within 
their  place. 


And  hear   new  stars   come  singing  from 
God's  hand. 

This  is  pure  aesthetic  rapture,  Platonic 
joy  in  evanescent  immortality,  spiritual, 
but  not  shot  through  with  the  fire  of 
noblest   aspirations. 

*     *     *     *     * 

Her   delight   in  physical   phenomena  is 
responsible  for  the  so-called  Greek  mood 
of  her  earlier  poetry.    All  lovers  of  beauty 
are   naturally     attracted   to     Greece,   the 
classic  home   of  loveliness  in   art,   litera- 
ture and  mind,  but  their  reaction  is  not 
always    classical.      Some    strive   to    re-in- 
carnate  the   spirit   of  Athens,    and   some 
to  revive  the  verj^  moulds  in  which  beauty 
was  ensnared,  but   others  there  are  who 
seek   the  past   solely  for    inspiration   for 
present  and  future.     They  may  adopt  the 
forms   and   imagery   of   long  dead   poets, 
they   may   be     worshippers,   too,     of   the 
simple,    stately,    and    unmeretricious,    but 
their  message  is  imbued  with  a  different 
spirit  and.  their  conceptions  are  directed 
to  the  modern  world.     In  a  few  of  Mar- 
jorie  Pickthall's  poems  are  traceable  in 
fluences    derived     from   Grecian    sources, 
but  the  h\q3othesis  that  her  pagan  enjoy- 
ment in  the  world  of  sense  demonstrated 
a  strong  Greek  feeling  is  erroneous.  Even 
her   poems    dealing   with   classic    subjects 
are  modern  in  scope.  I'he  Little  Fauns  to 
Proserpine  is  sprinkled  with  Greek  name.s 
and   allusions    to    classic    mythology,    but 
it  is  not  the  type  of  poem  attributable  io 
a    classic    writer.      The   very    background 
of  the  scene  is  as  Canadian  as  it  is  Gre- 
cian: 
Now  the  chestnut  burrs  are  down;  aspen- 

shaws  are  pale; 
Now  across  the  plunging  reef  reels  the  last 

red  sail. 
Ere   the   wild,    black   horses    cry,    ere    Ihr 

night  has  birth, 
Take,  ere  yet  you  say  good-bye,  the  lovn 
of  all   the  earth. 
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Gradually  her  attention  wandered  from 
pagan  nature  and  eastern  themes.  Per- 
haps she  found  within  her  heart  a  long- 
ing for  more  spirituality,  a  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  purely  material  or  aesthetic 
inspiration  of  the  world.  Perhaps  like 
Carman  she  experienced  the  pangs  of  dis- 
illusionment, the  shattering  of  her  con- 
soling and  inspirational  ideas  of  nature. 
Perhaps  sorrow  aroused  her  from  a  form 
of  complacency  and  lethargy.  Whatever 
the  reason,  a  change  is  noticeable  in  the 
atmosphere  of  her  poetry.  The  free  joy 
in  the  pictorial  was  replaced  by  a  sort 
of  reverential  wonder.  Earthly  beauty 
never  became  for  her  a  symb'^1,  a  proto- 
type of  a  religious  verity  in  an  unseen 
world,  but  her  appreciation  of  it  was  in- 
tertwined with  her  hope  and  craving  for 
the   highest  truth. 

Under,  the  influence  of  this  wistful 
groping  for  reality,  she  found  new  values 
in  even  a  hackneyed  subject  like  even- 
ing. Collins  in  his  ".Ode  to  Evening"  has 
beautifully  suggested  the  peace  of  twi- 
Jight.     But  T  think  Marjorie  Pickthall  has 


done  something  finer  and  truer.  She  has 
translated  not  only  the  sensat'on  of  physi- 
cal loveliness,  but  has  also  caught  the  ten- 
der half  sorrowful,  half  hopeful  yearning 
of  the  human  heart  at  the  close  of  day. 

4f         ^         ^         ^         ^-         ^ 

Perhaps  a  suggestion  of  her  own  atti- 
tude towards  poetry  is  not  amiss.  At 
various  times  she  expresses  her  theories. 
"I  believe  in  the  supremacj'^  of  thought". 
"I  hold  it  a  pity  to  follow  any  less  light 
than  that  of  the  stars".  "It  is  a  fatal 
mistake  for  axij  writer  of  English  verse 
to  form  a  rigid  scheme  of  construction 
and  melody"  .  Though  thought  may  have 
seemed  the  all-important  part  of  poetry, 
unconsciously  she  was  a  careful  and  pre- 
cise craftsman.  Like  Carman  she  had  an 
unusual  ear  for  music  and  an  exceptional 
aptitude  in  phrasing.  If  the  justification 
of  minor  poetry  be  skilful  technique,  Mar- 
jorie Pickthall  will  ever  remain  one  of 
the  best  loved  and  truest  minor  poets  of 
the  world. 

Dorothy  E.  Toye  '23. 


Marjorio    Pickthall     iii     her     seven- 
teenth year,  when  she  composed 
the  poems  printed  in  this  issue. 


^larjorie     Pickthall,     taken     shorti:*' 
before  her  death  in  March,  1022. 
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